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versions. His mother, Margaret Laidlaw, was an unlettered
folksinger, and it was she who spoke the famous words to
Scott which make a fitting comment on his work: * The re
was never ane o* my songs prentit till ye prentit them yourself,
and ye hae spoilt them a'togither. They were made for singin'
and no for readin', but ye hae broken the charm now, and
they'll never be sung mair."

After this great period, there was a distinct decline of taste
in the Scottish ballad versions. The country people went on
singing the ballads in the nineteenth century, but the versions
collected after 1800 show a coarsened sensibility. Although
dramatic skill is often maintained, and although many primitive
features are preserved in these versions, the diction has
deteriorated and they lack the finish of the great "anthology"
pieces of the eighteenth century. At the same time, the poets
interested in ballads themselves moved further away from
folk-tradition. Poems written in imitation of ballads during
the nineteenth century are usually quite easy to distinguish.
Editors, too, became nervous about interfering with ballad
texts, especially after Child's scholarship set an example of
integrity. There are only a few recent examples of a successful
marriage of folk and learned literature, and they are of a different
order to the work of Burns or Scott.

One such is a fine poem in the Oxford Book of Ballads,
based on the folksong "Still Growing", which is quoted in
Chapter I. This is a re-working of traditional material in
nineteenth-century idiom, with a strong hint of Tennyson.
The author makes the young wife the speaker throughout
and neatly fits the third line of each stanza into a pattern:

2.      O the rain on the roof, here and I must make my moan  . . .

3.      0 the wind on the thatch, here and I alone must weep  . . .

4.      At the huffle of the gale, here I toss and I cannot sleep  . . .

5.      But the snow, snowflakes fall, 0 and I am chill as dead  . . .

6.      But the raven harshly croaks, and I shiver in my bed  . . .

7.      But the bell did only knell, and I shuddered as one cold  . . .

8.     And the daisies were outspread, and the buttercups of gold

O'er my pretty lad so young
Now ceased growing.